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EDITORIAL NOTES 



One freqently hears complaints regarding the home study 
which is required of the pupils of our present-day schools. 
Overwork These complaints come from parents or appear in 

at the newspapers in the form of interviews with 

Home some physician or nerve specialist. All sorts of evil 

consequences are laid at the door of overstudy, ranging in 
gravity from the breakdown of individual children to the general 
moral decay of the nation. In the meantime, the teacher is 
literally at his or her wits' end to find time for the various types 
of education which the modern school is expected to give. One 
cannot omit the work given in arithmetic in order to make 
room for the courses in drawing, or the parent who a moment 
ago objected that his child was doing too much will come for- 
ward with a complaint to the effect that his child is doing 
too little. 

The school should record its counter-complaint that parents 
consume too much of the time of children in frivolous doings 
Errors which seriously disturb the routine of school. Too 

at much social life, too much music, too much demand 

Home f or assistance, too much neglect where watchful 

helpfulness would promote intellectual and physical develop- 
ment — these are the faults of parents. Many a child comes 
to school heavy-eyed and unable to pay attention to work 
because of the excess of engagements that have nothing to do 
with school. Here again there is another side, for the parent, 
anxious to give his child a well-rounded education, is at his 
wits' end to find time for the many very proper and beneficial 
types of social activity which offer themselves as possible. 

The problem can never be solved so long as the teacher 
and the parent approach it from opposite points of view and 
Th P obi throw accusations of usurpation back and forth in a 
of the spirit of enmity and distrust. The fact is that the 

Child's problem is a general one. It is the problem of so 

Program conserving the child's time and energy as to give 

him the best that school and home can offer him. The child has a 
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right to expect wise elders to guide him to the organization of a 
program that will systematize his whole day. There, is too much 
to be acquired in the present-day world for the child to throw 
away two-thirds of his time. He ought to be guided in his 
recreations so that he shall get the most out of them. He 
ought to have the opportunity for social life just as much as 
he has the opportunity for the use of books. He can have all 
these good things only by conserving himself. The analogy 
suggested by the word conserving is very strong. There was a 
time when as a nation we could afford to waste raw material. 
But our life has grown more strenuous and complex; the 
demands upon us are heavier and we find that we must sys- 
tematize where formerly we proceeded without plan; we must 
save everything and turn it to use. So also with the time and 
energy of children. Where the school program was meager 
and the community so sparse that social life was less developed 
there was much time to throw away. Now, there is more than 
anyone can absorb, and he who uses the most is the master of 
the rest. 

Someone will object that these suggestions promise to 
take all the spontaneity out of child life. Let the children be 

T e . free and do not hang about their necks the mill- 

Is System ° 

opposed stone of a set program ! If we must have a set pro- 

to gram during part of the day let there be relaxation 

Spontaneity? during the rest of the hours | These outcr i es are ill 

advised. The picture of children bursting out of a school 
where they have been repressed during a few hours of formal 
anguish is not just to our modern school. The child in school 
today has the relaxations of music, constructive work, and physi- 
cal exercise. The old-fashioned delirium of recess was not 
a natural expression of child nature. The absorption of a 
modern boy in the interests aroused by school is not unnatural. 
There is such a method of organizing interests so as to set the 
individual at work and at play in a reasonably self -controlled 
manner. Variety can be introduced and the whole life so 
ordered that there shall be no demand for riotous outbreaks. 
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The school recognizes this now. Parents do not always 

realize to what an extent the regular school program is devoted 

to organized recreation. There is much in every 

Concession in sc hool today which reaches over into the domain 

and Home t ^ iat usec * to ^ e conce ded to the home. The home 
Engagements has given up some of its duties to the school. All 
this readjustment means increased uniformity in 
the child's day and life. If he plays at ten o'clock in the 
morning it is fair that he should study at seven-thirty in the 
evening. If he studies hygiene at nine-thirty in the school 
it is consistent that he shall have a domestic program that will 
permit no breach of hygienic principles at the corresponding 
hour in the evening. A program does not mean sitting in a 
fixed position. It means an orderly arrangement of all one's 
duties and pleasures. 

Where then will flexibility come in? It ought to come in 
more than it does. The child who cannot carry a heavy pro- 
gram should have a light one for the whole day. 

n m ua -pj^ (-^jjj ^q can ca rry more work ought to have 
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the opportunity. Much of our trouble at the present 

time is due to our effort to make all individual programs alike. 
We ought to let one child work at one rate, another at a 
wholly different rate. The intelligent arrangement of indi- 
vidual programs is the largest problem of our modern educa- 
tion. The instructors in physical education have realized that 
school gymnastics must be fitted to individual needs and to the 
other activities of the individual. When will parents and 
teachers reach the same intelligent view regarding the intel- 
lectual and social life of children? 



